THE  LULL BEFORE THE  STORM
this disregard for the ordinary conventions of party
warfare was too much for the electorate, and Fox was,
save for a few months, out of office for the rest of his
life. Although he was ten years older than Pitt, the
latter was his senior in political wisdom. Fox never
looked beyond the walls of the House of Commons or
the Subscription Room at Brooks's, demagogue though
he was on occasion. He was essentially a House of
Commons man, as Johnson once testified:
"Fox never talks in private company; not from any
determination not to talk, but because he has not
the first motion. A man who is used to the applause
of the House of Commons, has no wish for that of
a private company. A man accustomed to throw for a
thousand pounds, if set down to throw for sixpence,
would not be at the pains to count his dice. Burke's
talk is the ebullition of his mind; he does not talk from a
desire of distinction, but because his mind is full."1
Pitt had no weakness save a taste for port, and he always
kept his eyes fixed on the middle-class. When he had
made his maiden speech Fox rushed up to congratulate
him, and an old member observed that he hoped to live
to see them fighting one another as their fathers had
done. "I have no doubt," said Pitt, "you hope to
attain the age of Methuselah." On the nomination of
Fox he was elected to Brooks's, but the old member had
not long to wait all the same.
The first task of the Shelburne administration was to
make peace, even though that necessitated the recognition
of the independence of the United States. Britain had
been very badly beaten, and her finances were in the
1 Boswell, J.: Life of Samuel Johnson.
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